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ABSTRACT . • ' 

As a result of the recent increase in fbreign student 
enrollment and .-concomitant decrease in American student enrollmejit at 
the. University of California af'Los Angeles f uCLA) , a stAidy was 
undertaken t^o learn the nature of the cha*nge and how it should affect 
the nature of admissions policies, itudent services, and programs of 
sn:udy in ^the Gradu'kt? School'of Education (GSE) Afjter a review of 
the foreign exchange picture^ in the United States and aroind the 
world, the population at UCLA is profiled. It was f^nd that the GSE 
foreign- student population is about S^percent of that of the entire 
university, which in ,1979-80 was the* seventh highest in the. Uni tied 
States.. The pattern *of country of origin is similar to that of the 
United States, .in gkn^ral. Leps than half ^re exempted from English 
language course requirements. More foreign student applicants have 
been accepted recently, (two out of' three) . Although some services are 
now, provided, five r^^^mmendations ^re made for improvement of 
servic'es: (1) a -^sho^lA^^entation for GSE foreign students, following/ 
the general f oreign^mudent 'orientation ind before thp general gSE 
orientation; (2) a support network, including mentors; (3) extending 
invitatibns to foreii^n students to join in foreign student activities 
and use thQ services; (4) a 'tecruitment strategy to increase the size 
ajid quality of the foreign student applicant pool; and (5) a survey 
of p;roblems and needs for further action. Some data are included in 
tables arid graphs. (MSE) , 
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IntroductiorY ^ * . - r 

The most significant change in the student population of^the GSE 
during the past decade has been the increase in foreign students and the . 
atcompanying decrease in Ameriqan students. To this point, however, 
> tittle data has been available as to the exact nature of this change. 
Nor has the.<3SE cffternpted to address, in^any meaningful way, how or if 
this change should'Jnf luence the nature of its admissions policies, its 
student services, and its programs of study, including 'degree require- 
ments, curriculum, and instru^ctional techniques. ' • / * ^ 

In August 1981, on the recommendation of , Marilyn Kourilsky," Dean 
Goodlad Organized an ad hoc committee to deal with these isssues. That 
'committee hasr been rather active in the past two months.* This report is 
intended to provide a basis for dialogue within the faculty of the GSE . 
as to what courses of action might be 'taken. ' , ^ . 

The specific purpose of- this repprt is twofold.^.Fir§.t, we.'wish to 

provide a general picture of the foreign student population at the GSE 

< 

relative to UCLA and higher education generally. Second, we wish to 

* »' 

suggest how thel GSE might better serve the foreign student. While we 

; J|. ^ 
make,4lome reference to academic policy issues, they are not central to 



our report, mainly because we feel much more general dialogue must be 
engaged in before the GSE attempt$' to establish broad admissions ,^curri c- 
Ular, and degree policy relative to the foreign stMdent. 
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universities for foreign students. These students acre not allowed to 

take regular university courses until they pass a language^ examination. 

The Soviet Union work$ diligently, through its foreign embassies, to 

identify worthy '•students and gives them/generous state scholarships if 

they are;n6t funded by their, owti governments. In the United States, 

there is no central policy, and most u'niversitites h^ve failed to fill 

the policy void with regard to their institutions. ^ > ' 

• < 

The. Number of Foreign StQdents in the USA 

In the past 25 years the number of foreign.st\ideTits in the United 

States has risen dramatically.^ In Table I we see that there are eight 

times as many foreign students today as in 1954/55. The number of 

foreign students has almost doubTeff^'n the last five years. A similar* 

rate of increase can be.seenM'n th^ fie>d-of education in the last 

|)ul^^^^a century, although the relative increase in the past five 

years has been much smaller (approximately 20%). In 1979/80, 4.3% of 

all foreign students .i.n the United States were studying education. 

r ^ - ^ 

^ i 
Insert Table I about here^^ 



The study of education has fluctuated between a low of 4.3% and a 
high o'f*5.8% of all foreign.-^ students during the past quarter' of a century. 
From Table II we see that the percentage of fpreign students in education 
is relatively small compared 'with the ^professional fields of * engineering 
(26. 95&^ i 11,1979/80) as w^ll ^ business and ihanagement (16.4% in 1979/80). 
We iliust understand, -however; that the$e figures include two year, fo4r 
year, and graduate students.^ Only 32!9% of all foreign students in the- 
United States are j^n graduate programs. - * 
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The, Number of Foreign Stddents in the USA 

In the past 25 years the number of foreign. students in the United 

States has risen dramatically. _ In Table I we see that there are eight 

times as many foreign students today as in 1954/55. The number of 

foreign students has almost doubTeff^'n the last five years. A similar' 

rate of increase can be .seen 'in thi^ fiej-d-of education in the last 

^u^^^||fc^a century, although the relative increase in the past five 

years has been much smaller (approximately 20%). In 1979/80, 4.3% of 

all foreign students i.n the UniJ:ed States were studying education. 
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^ i 
Insert Table I about here v. 



The study of education has fluctuated between a low of 4.3% and a 
high of*5.8% of all foreign.- students during the past quarter' of a century. 

From Table 11 we see that the percentage of fpreign students in education 

* * * i ■ . . 

is relatively small compared -with the professional fields of -engineering 

(26.9^ i 11,1979/80) as w^ll ^ bgsin«?6s and ihanagement (16.4% in 1979/80). 

We rtiust understand, -however; that the$e figures include two year, foi^r 

year, and graduate students^ Only 32^9% of all foreign students in the- 

United States are j'r> graduate programs. - ' 
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In 197$/80 UCLA ranked seventh in the United States in terms of the 
number of foreign studeiits on campus. One year earlier it was* not in^ 
the top ten, but it experienced a sharp increasfe of 26% in thaT^ear 
alone to 1941 foreign students. Approximately 60% 6f these students are 
"in the ^)roflssional schools. The- largest enrollments are in Engineering 
and Computer Science,, followed by"Mai\agement, Architecture and UrbAn 
Planning, and^Education (La Belle, Tabled). The GSE enrdlls about 8% 
of the total, foreign student population at UCLA. 



Insert Figure I about here 



Country of Origin * , - ^ 

The country of origin of foreign students is also important to 
note! In Figure II we see that the increase of Asian students j^s dra- 
matic. While Asia has always been well represented (42% of all foreign 
students in 1954/55), the percentage' of foreign students from Asia has 
increased until it is now approximate]y 59%. The^iddle Ea^ alone 
accounts for 'about 30% of all- foreign students in the USA. 
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Insert' Figure II about here 
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If we look at specific countries, we find that a small percentage \ 

of countries account for a relatively large percentage of the students. 

In Table II we see that approximately 66% of all foreign students com^ 

from just 20 countries-; of these, Nigeria, Taiwan, Japan, Hong Kong, 

'India, Iran, Saudi Arabia, and Canada account for 49%. Nigeria send^^as 

many students as the. rest of Africa combined. Iran accounts far more 

X4VDr7f ' ' ^ 



tlian the rest of the Middle East combined. In fact, there are more 
Iraai^ns. than Europeans and North Americans combined. 



Insert Tattle II about here 



The country of or^igin for students in the 6SE follows the general 
^American pattern.. In Table II we have listed the incoming graduate 
students for th^ fall 19*81 by country of origin. We see that Taiwan is 
heavily represented. Also, the number of Iranian' students has fallen 
sharply. ' ' 'i^ • 



Insert Table III about here 



English Language Proficiency , > 

One of tbe most 'vexing probleftt^s Tor the GSE in recent years has 
been the inability of foreign students to cope adequately with written 
and spolcen English. All new yCLA graduate students who are not from 
English speaking countries^ are required to demonstrate minimum English 
fomp*etence. If .they do not meet the standard, they are required to. take 
from one to^three courses in l^jgl-ish as a Second Language.* 

At'uSLA from 1975 through 1979, 1250 students took the English 
PI acemerrfc 'Examination (La Belle^p.^'S-). As a result of this examina- • 
tion, thq following requirements were levied: 

' ; Exempted . ' . 42% . ' 

, . , / One quarter of English 36% 

» ^ ^ * Two quarters of English 15% » 

'\ ^ " ■ ' , ' Three quarters of English 5% 



▼ Most students take the examination after they have been a;ljnitted to 
• • • • 

the university and Just before the;^ register for courses. This nreans 

•that they are, taking courses in the GSE concurrently with their English 

J ' ) ^ 

courses. A number of policy^and advisement possibilities could be con- 

sidisred, but we' need more information before coursfs of action are 

charted. 

GSE Enrollments . 

Because the record keeping apparatus at the GSE 'is not yet geared' 
to, give ready information about foreign students, we are working under 
some* handicap in this report. We must make clear that the following 
data do not include all. of .the students in the GSE. Data for teacher 
education! and TEL-sponsored degree programs have not yet been collected. 
Because the is responsibje for about 200 students, the general per- 
centages presented below would be jgreatly affected. ' Our intention in 
this report is to provide ^information about foreign,student enrollments 
in the' special ization-^sponsored i^aster's and doctoral degree programs. 

From Table III we find that the ratio of foreign students to Ameri- 
can students who have been admitted to the GSE has^^hifted. How do we 
explain this? First, the num))er of foreign applications ha^ increased, 
and therefore we would expect more, foreign s'turfents to be ajlmitt.ed. 
Second, whereas in 1974 a foreign student had S** 40% chance of receiving 
an offer-, a student in 1978 had a 50% chance of receiving .an offer. 

> y 

That shifted further to 65%- in 1981. In other words, two oQt of every ■ 
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Insert T^le III about here 
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th^ee applications were accepted in 1981. Thirds the ntjnber of AR^erican 

appi ications has been jcut"* almost in half during this time. 

We do not make any judgment at this point in\time about the trend, 

bu(s are concerned that recruitment endeavors penetrate beyor>d the con- 

« 

fines of American educational institutions, so that we can have confi- 
dence that foreign candidates are the best a foreign country has to 
offer. Because students come from selected countries, it should be 
possible to develop a focused as well as a general international 
recruitment strategy. ^ 

In Table IV we give a br^T:down of the applications, offers, and 
apcep'tances within the varioDs specializations during the past decadq. 

Because of changes in the specializations, it has been necessary to 

t 

collapse some of the data. We note that foreign student admissions are 
concentrated in certain specializations. - In our "judgrfient , such a find- 
ing is appropriate. It is crucial, however, that the decision i)y a 
specialization to admit s^eral foreign students be made with program- 
matic implicattx)ns in mind. In our opinion, schoolwide admissions 
considerations- ane also imperative, because we require all students to 
take several courses outside their nairrow specializations. 
) j 

Insert Table IV about here 



STUQENT SERVICES FOR THE FOREIGNER 

' Nationwide a n(|||^r of special institutes and centers have 
.sprung up to assist students and institutions of higher learning deal 
with foreign students. For example, the Institute. of International 

X4Vi)R/F * • , ' > * 
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Education works » closely with foreign countries to find placements for ' 
'Student's.. , 1 

At UCLA two centers exist which are of major importance for foreign 

V 

students. These ^re the Office pf International Students and Scholars _ 
(OISS) and the international Student Center (ISC). DISS handles a 



* number of programs deVhfwd to assTstcfthe foreiga student, and we list 
the important programs trelow: ^, 

I. American Language and Orientation- Programs 

A. Two-Week Program: This is designed to provide ^re- 
academic preparation for study at UCLA. Board and room' 

^' ar| proNjidedand the students are Introduced to academic 

' ^studies as well as general cultural conditio»Vs. 

B. Six-Week Program: This covers the same activities as the 
two-week program but it includes an intensive language 
component. ^ 

II. Pre-Academic Seminars ^ • ^ 

Two three-day seminars are conducted in September, free of * 

charge, designed to introduce the student to UCLA and tiding 

in America.' The orientation includes: academic advisor 

r 

process, immigration regulations, local permanent housing, ' 
work permission, financial aid, taxes, banking, health clear- , 
'ance, American education in, general. ^ - 

IIL Counseling of Foreign Students 
IV. Workshops on issues important to the foreign student 
V. Special Programs* 

a: . The Home Hospitality progVam 
B. International Pen Friends 
C* Nationality groups 

X4V^/F 
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^ The International Student Center is a well-equiped, comfortable* 
building which is sUpportec^ by private interests. It provides such 
activities as conversational language classes, lectures on curren^ 
events, folk dancing, and sightseeing programs. 

The most important early service it provides to foreign students is 
tejnporary fr^ee hoifeitig. Upon arrival, students are given 2-3 days in ' 
the home of local family or student, while ISC staff .work with the 
student in locating permanent nonuniversity housfng. 

It is x)ar assessment that the OIJS and' ISC are very thorough in 
their orientation efforts. ,The majoT**task of ]the GSE should be to pro- 
vide pre-academic and iriitial orientation to the GSE^itself. At this 
poin^ in time very little is done. Informal feedback from foreign 
students Jeads us to the conclusion that they ^re ncTt we]l served by the 
GSE, Further, only about one-third of all, nfew students participate in- 
the OlSS-'sponsgred orientation programs. The GSE must^take some initi- 
ative to get them involved in those activities in greater numbers. - The 
following recommendations seem in order at this point in time: 



A one or two-day orientation program for incoming forefgn st^d^nts 
in September between the time of ^e DISS orientation program and 
general GSE oriejptation, should be organized. This orientation ' 
would focus on the G^ activities. 

The GSE'shou/ld facilitate the development of a foreign student 
support netJrfrk in the GSE, including the recruitment of "student 
mentors," who would volunteer to spend time with new students. 

The GSE should contact every n^wly' admitted foreign student and 
inform -him of her of the existence of the general UCLA orientation 
programs for* foreign students and advise them to participate in 
them. They would also be notified of the existence of the Mentor 
program and invited to participate, * ' ^ 



X4VDR/F . ^ , - 
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4, The GSE must work toward the formulatibn of a recruitment strategy 
• for foreign students. This strategy would not be de/^gned.to 

increase the number of students, but it would be designed to • 
increase the size and quality of the applicant pool. \ 

5. A survey of foreign student problems and needs sliould be conducted 
to determine what further courses of a\:tioTi may.be necessary. 

The above recommendations seem to be mt)dest,,N^ut igipdrtant first 

steps in our work/ The GSE must be willing to provide financial and 

personnel support to acpompl\sh the^ above tasks. ~ ' 

* ' ■• • • ■ 
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Table. I 



Number qf Foreign Student's in -th^ United States 



1954/55- 

1959/60'. 

1964/65 

♦ 

1969/70 
1974/75 - 

1979/80 



Total • 

34,000^ 

4^000 

82,000 



135,000 



r 



\ 



154,600 

t 

286,000 



Soifrce: Open l/oors , p. 9- 



Eduqation 

1,500 
• 2,500 ■ 
, 4'', 000 . 

7*. 800 

9; 800 



12,300 



% of Total 

. 4.3 
' '5.1 

4.9 - 

5.8 ' 

5.5 

4.-3^ 



■4 
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Table II . • 
Nationality and Wor'ld Area of Foreign' Students 

in the U,SA, 1979/80 and the number 
of foreign students/- admitt^ to the Graduate 
Scrfool of Education by courjtry 



% 



% 



Africa 
Nigeria 
Libra 
Others 



12.6 



New GSE , 
Sludlnt$ 



5.7 
1.1 
5.8 



Asia (East, South Central, 
StJlith East) 
Taiwan 6.1 7 
Japan ,4.3 3 
Hong Kong 3.5 
Korea (South) 1.7 
India 3.'1 
Thailand 2.3 ' 2 
Vietnam 1.8 
. Malaysia 1.3. ■ ' '3 
Others 4,3 "3- 



28.5 



Asia (Middle East) 
Irani7.9 • 1 
Saudi Arabis 3.3 
Lebanon 2.1 
Jordan 1.6 
Others 4-'. 6 

Ei^rope 7.9 

Urtited Kingdom 1.5 
Others 6.4 



29.5 



North America 

Canada 5.2 
Others .2 



5.4 



Oceania 



1.4 



Ceptral America 
Mexico 2.0 
Others 1.9 



3.9 



Latin America 
^ Venezfuela 'S.A 
Colombia 1.1. 
> Braz-ll 1.0 

• Others 2.3 



8.0 
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Table in 
1 

Offprs hv GSF 


8$ 






t 


% 


Number of 

Ann! nf^atinnc 




Acceptances 

hv ^turipnt^ 






Total 


Foreign Foreign . 


% 

Total. Foreign Foreign 


Total 


% 

Foreign Foreign 

— . ■■ % 


1 - 


1974 , 


663* 


56 8.4 


♦ 291 24 - 8.2 


245 


' 18 7. ? 




1978" 


346 


76 21.9 


lao, 38 21.^ 


143 


19 20. ? 




1981 


305 


85 27.9 


216 56. 25.9 










• 


Sour.ce: GradQate School of Education 


, UCLA 












• 














/ 


/ 
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' . * Table IV 

the number of applications, offers, and acqeptanc^s at the Graduate SchooT of 
Education in 1974, 1978, and 1981 by specialization. : *^ 

^ / 1974 ^ 1978 1981 



\ Appli- * Accep" 

(UCLA) cations Offers " tanc es 




Appl i- 
catlons 
12519 (2902) 
23% 



Offers 



Accep- 
tances 



Appli- 
cations 



Offers 



5602 (921) 2540 (356) 
17.7% 14% 



' Ac^cep- 



tances < 



Comp & Int €d 
Phil 

Soc Sciences 
Counseling 
E^rly Childhood 



< l^C3) 
^4) 

19 b) 

V 

138 (8) 
5,64 O) 
,; 61 (4), 
- ^19 (2) 
92 (5) 



/ 



.-^ 31 (2) 



Learning & Insttuc 
RME 

Spec Ed. 

.Vocational Specs 
Administration Sj^^^s. 75 (5) 
dtjfric & Scfhoolirfg / 47 (3) 
Higher Ed .80 (6) 

' > • *^ Source: 
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15 


(1) 
(2) 


14 
12 


.(6) 
(4) 

c 

(2r 


8 (3) 
8''(4) 


j 7 

7 


(3) 
(2) 


16 (6) 
' 4 (0) 


12 
4 


(6) 
(0) 


12 


(2) 


10 


5 (2) 


■ 3 


(1) 


' 11 (7) 


7 


(4) 


50 


(5) 


•37 


(7) 


. 19 (5) 

« 


15 


(5) 


59 . (9) 


40 


(7) 


17 
29 


(1) 

V 


38 

' 33 


(9) 
(7) 


7' (0) 
11 (1) 


5 

A 

- 8 


(0) 
(1) 


30 (13) 
.^4 (8) , 


9 


(2). , 
(6) 


10 


(0) 


22 


(6) ■ 


15. (3) 


. a4- 


(2) 


• 15 (7) 
22 (4) 


13 


(5) 


16 


(1)' 


25 


(4^) 


9 (0) 


7 


.(0) 


13 

f 


(1) 


16 


(1) • 


18 


(2) 


IQ^ (2) 


9 


(2) 


t {2) - 


4 


(2) 


17 


(1) 


43 


(9) 

* 


29 (6) 


21 


(5) 


39 (9)- 


'31 


(8) . 


H 


(1) 


49 (15). - 


* 35 (11) 
24 (1) 


24 


(7) 


39 (12) - 


31 (11) 


32 


(2) 


45 


(5)' 


23 


(1) 


39 (8) 


23 


(4) 



8 XT) 

17 (2). 
13,(3) 
59 (5) 
24 (2) 
37 C2) 

-^13 (1) 

18 (I) 
16 (1) 
•20 (1) 
26 (1). 
40 (3) 



Graduate School of Edycation, UCLA 
) = foreign graduate^ students 
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. Figure J * . , ' * ' ' , 

Percentage Distribution of Foreign Students by Major Fields, 1979/60 
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Percontpge DIstHbution of Foreign Studonts by Mtajor Fields, 
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Humanities 
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Applied Art 



^MatheQ|ptici 
and Computer 
Science 



Undeclared 
l^aturol ond life Science 



Source: Open Doors , p. 13. 
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Figure II 

Fore>gD $tudents iti the United State*, 
by Co^fttry of Origlh, 1954-1980 
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. FIGURE 2B 

\ Foreign Students In the United StaW 

By Countiy <)f Origin 
' ^ 19^4^1980 
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